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water, dragging their boats afier them; and|said that the company had reached a small 
when the feet come in contact with a slug, it| log cabin near ‘Trucky’s Lake, on the east side 
is picked up, and thrown into the boat. ‘They | of the mountains, and about one hundred miles 
occasionally search in deeper water, when the | from Johnson’s, where they found the snow so 
fishermen avail themselves of the services of | deep they could not travel, Fearing starva- 
the natives, who are expert divers ; or if they | tion, sixteen of the strongest (eleven males and 
cannot obtain such assistance, they prick fur | five females) agreed to start for the settlement 
wo. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UPSTAIRS, therm with barbed iron darts, provided with|on foot. Scantily -clothed, and ill provided 
PHILADELPHIA, long bamboo handles. The process of curing| with provisions, they commenced a journey 

—ae is very simple. ‘The slug, on being taken| over the mountains, in comparison with v hich 
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All communications, except those relating immedi- | from the boat, is simmered over a fire, in an| Napoleon’s feat on the Alps was child’s play. 


ately to the financial concerns of the paper, should be 
addressed to the Editor. 





iron caldron, for about half an hour; after | After wandering a number of days, bewil- 
which it is thrown out upon the ground, and | dered in the snow, their provisions gave out, 


the operation of opening commences, this be-|and, after long hunger, they resorted to the 
Propensity of the Chinese for Rich Food.—The ing effected by a longitudinal cut along the|horrid step of casting lots to see who should 
Trepang, back with a sharp knife. It is then again! give up their lives and bodies as food for the 
The following is extracted from a critical | Placed in the caldron, and boiled in salt water, | remainder. As the weaker ones began to sink 
nétide in the Edinburch Review, of a late pub- | with which a quantity of the bark of the man- | under their sufferings, however, it did not be- 
lication, * Zaterprise in Tropical Australia.” | STOVE has been mixed, for about three hours, | come necessary to take life. One after another, 
By G. W. Earl. when the outer skin will begin to peel off. [t/nine of the men died, and their bodies were 
|is now sufficiently boiled, and after the water eaten by their companions. C. 8. Staunton, 
The propensity of the Chinese for “ rich | has been drained off, the slugs are arranged in| a young man from Syracuse, New York, was 
food,” is a matter of so much importance as|the drying-houses, (small huts covered with the first who died. He was one of those who 
to deserve a short digression ; for it is one of| mats,) upon frames of split bamboo, spread out| went forward to Sutier’s fort, os we have 
the most important sources of commerce, at|immediately under the roof. Each slug is| mentioned, and returned to the relief of his 
the present day, to a considerable part of the| carefully placed with the part that has been|companions. After travelling thirty days, 
Indian Archipelago, with its twenty or thirty cut open facing downwards, and a fire is made | the seven survivors of this band of pioneers 
millions of inhabitants. Never did the gluttons | underneath ; the smoke of which soon dries reached Captain Johnson's settlement, as stated 
of Imperial Rome explore such distant seas |the trepang, sufficiently to permit its being | above. 
and cuasts for mullets and murinat, as are! packed in baskets or bags for exportation.” All the five females withstood the horrors of 
yearly ransacked to supply the Mandarins of| No question but that “ British cupital andthe journey, it seems ; but only two of the ele- 
the Flowery Land, with edible birds’ nests, | industry” will soon be applied with the usual | ven men, and one of them was so exhausted 
sharks’ fins, and trepang. The trepang is a | energy, to the task of supplying the tables of | that he was brought into Johnson’s on the back 
kind of holotheria, sea-slug, or polypus, which | the “ Celestials,” with this slimy loxury. As!of an Indian. ‘The party were at one time 
the Chinese convert into soups aud ragouts. | we have turned the solitary islet of Ascension | thirty-six hours in a snow-storm without fire, 
Its fishery employs an incredible number of | into a kind of Turtle Preserve for the Alder-| and they had but three quilts in the company. 
hands. G. W. Karl does not hesitate to say,!men of our own cities, so will the Cobourg|One woman was obliged to eat part of the 
that it is “* now the principal source of wealth” Peninsula, become a nursery of sea-slugs, for | bodies of her father and her brother ; and there 
to the once famous Spice Islands of the Dutch. | the profounder gourmands of Pekin ; and who | are other statements in regard to their sufler- 
More than twenty ditferent species of this deli- can estimate the importance of so widely, and | ings, which are too horrid to repeat. 
cate creature are enumerated by Chinese epi-| home-felt a traffic ? Subsequently another party of twenty-four 
cures ;—varying in value from one hundred | nmin | made an attempt to cross the mountains. ‘They 
and sixty, to thirty guilders the picul, (of 133 From the Presbyterian. | Succeeded in reaching the top of the mountains, 


Ib. avoirdupois.) Now the immediate impor- : staont but all perished in a severe snow-storm a few 
tance of this piece of commercial information Sufferings of Emigrants to California. | days afterward. 


is, that the Cobourg peninsula in which Port| The California papers to 6th of March give| ‘The company finally left behind, about one 
Essington is situated, affords in its sandy inlets | most painful accounts of the sufferings of the | hundred and fifty miles from Fort Sacramento, 
a prodigious supply of trepang. It is already | settlers who left Missouri in May, 1846. Twen- | consisted of about forty—almost all of whom 
much visited for this purpose by the prahus|ty-three wagons, with sixty or eighty persons,| were women and children! ‘They had not pro- 
of Macassar ; and the following is the tempting | lost their way in October, and were overtaken | visions enough to last them through the month 
account given by Earl of the mode of procur-| by impassable snows: they sent forward two|of February. A party had been fitted out at 
ing and preparing it. men for assistance, who obtained some flour | Fort Sacramento, with provisions, &c., to go 
‘“*In point of size and appearance it resem- | and beef. to their relief. The citizens of Yerba Buena 
bles a prickly cucumber, except that the col-| This (says the Star) was about the middle} subscribed $1500 to purchase clothing, &c., 
our is a whitish-brown. I here allude to the! of November, and from that time till the first! and a company of twenty men had gone from 
Most common description ; for there are seve- | of February nothing more was heard of them. | that place to the encampment of the sufferers. 
ral varieties, one of which is perfectly: black.| Then a messenger came to Fort Sacramento 
The trepang is found in all the sheltered har- | from Captain William Johnson’s, the first house . : 
bours where it gropes about the bottom and/|of the California settlements, bringing the The Emancipated Slaves of Jamaica. 
feeds upon weeds and mollusca. It is taken| astounding information that five women and} We had an opportunity very recently of 
at low water upon the shoals or mud banks, | two men had arrived at that point almost en-| learning some interesting facts in relation to 
over which the fishermen wade knee deep in| tirely naked, with their feet frost-bitten. They | the emancipated slaves of the Island of Jamai- 
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ca, from a discourse delivered in one of our| fact no distinction as to complexion, and no bar 
city churches, by Mr. Renshaw, who for many | on that account to the social reciprocities and 


years has been among these sons of Africa as 
a missionary. 


| 
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amenities of life. 
The change in the condition of the negroes 


aaa an immense tract equally—or 





range of latitude as Egypt in the Northern 


better—capable of producing Cotton as the 
| Carolinas ; and inconceivably superior in point 


_ The present coloured population of Jamaica | had been very great—so much so, that it had|of salubrity of climate, while it is unsurpass 
is about 400,000—the white residents of the| operated to the hindrance of their advance-|able in the world for bay, estuaries, rivers, 


island numbering only about 50,000. 


The} ment.—They had so rapidly -progressed from 


coloured population for the most part consists| a state of absolute servitude and degradation, 


of the slaves who were emancipated by the| to that of a comfortable peasantry, that they |this tract has been pronounced ‘ a very valua- 
British act of August, 1838; the remainder—/ had imbibed some of the vices of wealth, and 


the browns, as they are called—being the off-| were becoming covetous. 
spring of the concubinage which so universally | sent condition was only an approximation 
| towards the condition of the free coloured peo- 


existed previous to emancipation. 


Although their pre- 





| 


&c., all navigable by steamboats. He pro- 
poses that Glasgow—where the cotton from 





, ble kind, which, if imported in quantity, would 
readily bring from 11d. to 1s. per |b.’—should 
|send out some five or six thousand of the des- 
titute they are now supporting, as a beginning; 


The speaker explained, satisfactorily, one or | ple in the United States, yet in regard to diet,|and he has little doubt but that they would 
two facts connected with the business of Ja-| clothing, dwellings, all the comforts of civi-| produce a better article than the cotton of the 
maica, from which inferences have been drawn | lized lile, there had been a vast improvement 
unfavourable to the change which has taken | upon the frightful condition—both moral and 
place in the condition of the working popula-| physical—in which emancipation found them. 


tion. There had been a falling off, for instance, 


At the time of the emancipation, such was 


Brazils, and. by this free labour, drive your 
American slave produce article out of the mar- 
ket. The experiment succeeding, there would 
be a comfortable settlement for the industrious 





of about 25,000 hogsheads of sugar, in the| the mental degradation of the negroes, that they | but destitute of Britain: an ample supply of 
exports from the island. The inference, drawn| seemed almost to have lost the power of|raw material for British manufacture; and, 


from this fact, that the negroes had become | thought. 


They manifested, however, great|Dr. Lang is confident, ‘it would tend more 


more indolent under a state of freedom, was| enthusiasm of gratitude towards God, and|directly and more effectually than all the abo- 


not founded in truth. 


their degraded condition as slaves, They now 
used sugar themselves largely. Allowing 
them 15 pounds a head annually, more than 
they formerly used, it would more than make 
good the deficiency of the exports. The de- 
crease in the value of plantation property, too, 
had been adduced as an argument against the 


The negroes had now} towards the missionaries, as instruments of|litionist and evangelical agitation to give ulti- 
many more wants than when they were in| their redemption from slavery. ‘They literally |mate freedom to the American slave.’ 


To 


came and laid down their first earning at the| prove all this, the doctor bas prepared a book 
feet of the missionaries, with apostolic sim- | which is to be soon published, and meanwhile is 
plicity ; and a hundred thousand dollars at|to deliver some lectures in Glasgow—to prove 
least were given in this way for the erection of | that it is the best means of affording remune- 


houses of worship and schools! There had, 
however, been a reaction of feeling, as might 
have been anticipated. The enthusiasm had 


condition of freedom in a pecuniary point of| passed away, or had ceased to have an opera- 


view. This decrease, however, was clearly 
accounted for by the change in the policy of 
England in reference to the products of its 
colonies, from that protection which amounted 
to a prohibition, to free trade, which gave the 








tive infuence.—Boston Traveller. 
saith 
In the recluse vales of Cumberland, live an 
independent order of men who are called States- 
men, ‘They transmit from father to son with 


sugar of Jamaica no preference in the English | little variation their original family property ; 


market. 

Since emancipation, the legislation of the 
colony had entirely changed, as regards the 
coloured population. Many of the same gen- 
tlemen were still in the government, it is true, 


towards the negroes, as they once were neces- 
sarily cruel.—An improved system of prison 
discipline had been adopted ; a lunatic asylum 


had been established, at an expense of 


but they were now as kind and te 
| 


and their wealth consists chiefly in large flocks 
of sheep. ‘Their manners are simple, and 
their hospitality is such as to present a resem- 
blance of the patriarchs described by Moses 
and the heroes of Homer. I recommend you, 
said a statesman to a traveller, whom he had 
entertained in his house some days, to go to 
the valley that lies on the other side of that 
blue mountain, there you will find the house of 
my neighbour, tell him you come from me: | 


$100,000 ; abundant provision had been made} know him not; but fear not a hearty welcome, 
for our sheep mingle upon the mountains.— 


for enlightened medical attendance upon the 
labouring people; public schools had been 
established ; a general interest, in fine, was 
manifested in the welfare of the labouring 
population, and all public measures looked to 
the amelioration of their condition. 

A great change, and an entirely spontaneous 
one, had also taken place in the morals and 
manners of the white population. Prior to 
emancipation, marriage was virtually prohibit- 
ed by the customs of society, and concubinage 
was universal. Intemperance and other vices 
generally prevailed. Now public sentiment 
regarded marriage as honourable; concubinagt 
had to a great extent disappeared; and the 
principles and practice of temperance were 
commonly cherished. The prejudice against 
colour has been almost entirely removed. The 
brown class, once proscribed, now took a posi- 
tion in society. —They were found in all pub- 
lic stations, both in the legislative and judicial 
branches of the government. There was in 


oo 


Old Book. 


oar 


New Cotton Lands, 


The following is an extract of a letter pub- 
lished in the North American: 


“Ireland is not the only over-peopled land 
in these old countries which it is proposed to 
relieve by colonization—nor Canada the only 
region whose wilds it is intended to reclaim by 
the outflowing of a surplus population. A plan 
is now proposed by Dr. Lang, ‘ Senior Minister 
of the Presbyterian Church, and Member of 
the Legislative Counsel of New South Wales,’ 
which promises to relieve Scotland, benefit 
Australia, and, indirectly, to influence Ameri- 
ca. Dr. Lang has travelled in cotton-grow- 
ing countries, the Brazils, the Southern United 
States, and he has lived 25 years in Australia. 
He finds in North Eastern Australia from 30° 
south lat, to the tropic of Capricorn, the same 


rating employment and permanent subsistence 
to the destitute of home,— provide a superior 
\ article for our manufactures, much cheaper as 
being perennial—as it is in India and Egypt— 
and by underselling America, not only in cot- 
ton, but other articles of tropical produce, 
‘slavery will be extinguished as a matter of 
course, being no longer either profitable or re- 
munerative,” In what way the experiment 
will be made, and if made, with what success, 
is a problem yet to be solved.” 





Effects of Negro Emancipation. — The 
slaves constituted formerly the wealth of the 
planters ; now, as free and remunerated labour- 
ers, they are the soul of our island commerce, 
and, as such, are the wealth of the merchants. 
Let us look back at the commercial revolution 
which has taken place in ‘Trinidad since the 
dawn of freedom. The signs of comparative 
wealth arnong the labouring people every where 
appear. ‘The great change in their condition 
has greatly stimulated trade of every descrip- 
tion. Mechanic trades of every class have in- 
creased a hundred fold among the lower order 
of society : these are rapidly rising in respect- 
ability and wealth, and promise at no distant 
day to act an important part in the internal 
trade and affairs of the colony. In consequence 
of the possession of money by the people, our 
island imports have increased to a most sur- 
prising extent, in the course of a few years.— 
Trinidad Spectator, 





Forest Trees.—A writer on Natural His- 
tory, in an article relating to forest trees, says, 
they recall the idea of our native country in 
the most forcible manner, wherever they are 
met with, and are often the first objects that 
attract the attention of those who have been 
long absent from their native land, and who, 
on their return, pour out their genuine effusions 
of joy on beholding them. Many an Ameti- 
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can has sighed under the shade of the banana | only one horse amongst them cost as high as | 
for a sight of the village elm, the well-known | fifteen doHars—the average price he paid oad 
oak, or the unchanged pine of New England. | them was about nine dollars. 

We are told of a young Indian, Pontaveri,| In 1829 some New Mexicans came here, | 
from Otaheite, who, amidst the splendour of|and bought many hundreds of mares, at the, 
Paris, regretting the simple beauty of his na-|low price of filly cents each, and among them 
tive land, sprang forward at the unexpected | were some very splendid animals; the follow- 
sizht of a banana tree in the Garden of Plants, |ing year the wild Indians began to steal horses 





—— 


nian saddle, add to this the wooden stirrups 
three inches thick, the saddle tree, stout iron 
rings and buckles, with a pair of spurs weigh- 
ing from four to six pounds, a pair of goat 
skins laid across the pummel of the saddle, 
with large pockets in them, and which reach 
below the stirrup, and a pair of heavy holsters 


‘with the largest kind of horse pistols, and I 


embraced it, while his eyes were bathed in| from the settlements, and between these and | think it will be found I have rather fallen short 


tears, and exclaimed with a voice of rapture | 
“ Ah! tree of my native country !” seeming, | 
by a delightful Hlusion of sensibility, to imagine | 
himsel/, for a moment, transported to the land 
which gave him birth.— Late Paper. 





Time of Planting Potatoes.—Julius Brown, | 


the New Mexican traders, the settlements have 
been left literally without a horse to saddle, 
But still, California, rich in all her produc- 
tions, has a resource which, with some atten- 
tion from government, may be made inexhausti- 


ble. On the Tulares plains are numbers of 


wild horses and mares, and | think I may say, 


than exaggerated in my statement of the 
weight which a horse in this country has to 
carry on a journey ; notwithstanding they tra- 
vel very freely, and are active in their mo- 
ar American 





A Sensible Woman.—In one of his excur- 


of Wilmington, planted three patches of po-| without the least exaggeration, that I have|sions during harvest, a King of England pass- 
tatoes, the one on the 7th and 8th of May, the | seen on this plain in the course of two days’|ed a field where he saw only one woman 


other 23d May, and the third the 9th of 
June, of last year; he prepared the ground | 
by manuring it ia each case, broadcast. | 
The first planted, yielded at the rate of 200 
bushels to the acre of good mealy potatoes— 
those planted on the 23d of May, did not yield 
so well, nor were the potatoes as good as the 
first planted, while those planted on the 9th of 
June, though planted on the richest land, were 
hardly worth digging—they were misshaped, 
clammy, and a large pepportion of them rotten. 

He assigns as the reason of the earliest 
planted potatoes being best, that they had the 
advantage of fine rains in July, at the time 
when the forming tubers were in a state to de- 
rive the greatest advantage from moisture, 
while the late planted ones had not arrived at 
that point, and consequently the effect of the 
rains was, to force an over luxuriant growth 
of tops, which felt and suffered from the blight- 
ing effects of the heat and draught which 
supervened. 

If this reasoning of J. Brown be correct, it is 
always best to plant potatoes early, in order 
that the plants may be in a condition of for- 
wardaess to enable the tubers to profit by the 
rains at the period when they are forming. 
The proper time of planting, however, is to be 
determined by locality, and each planter of 
this root must bring in his own judgment and 
observation to his aid, to enable him to deter- 
mine what is the proper time. For ourself we 
have always advocated early planting.— Late 
Puper. 








California—Horses, 


In the year 1825 California was overstock- 
ed with horses, and horned cattle, and sheep ; 
and the natives considering horses of less value 
than sheep or horned cattle, killed off many 
thousands of the former, that room might be 
left, and pasture for the other kinds. They 
would make large pens near some wood, and 
then twenty or thirty men would muster, and 
drive in horses and mares by hundreds, and 
after picking out such of them as they consi- 
dered to be of the best quality, they lassoed 
and strangled the remainder. 

In the year 1827, Captain Jedediah Smith 
came into this country overland from St. 
Louis, and bought three hundred and ninety- 
seven head of horses and mules, of the best 
kind that could be found in the country ; and 


travel, forty thousand wild horses and mares, 
and amongst them are some as noble looking 
animals as ever | saw in my life. These for 
the last fifteen years have formed a complete 
nursery of horses for California. 

But the natives, who have no forethought 
whatever, and have no feeling for dumb ani- 
mals, if they are allowed by the authorities to 
act as they have been doing for the last ten or 
fifteen years, will soon destroy this whole race 
of useful animals. The people here form in 
parties of eight or ten men, and go and catch 
as many of these horses as they can ; they are 
generally gone ten or fifteen days, and should 
they through mistake catch a mare, they im- 
mediately slaughter her from mere wanton- 
ness. And in the months of April and May, 
which is the time the mares are breeding, they 
very often start a band of from two hundred 
to a thousand head, and as they run them hard, 
the young colts are either trampled down, or 
left behind, and all those so left are killed in 
the night by wolves or foxes ; consequently it 
may easily be conceived how many hundreds 
of each year’s breed are lost and destroyed in 
this manner, 

The horses themselves are of a hardy na- 
ture, as may be seen by the inhuman manner 
in which they are generally treated by the 
natives, Ifa man wants to travel from thirty 
to forty miles from his place of residence, he 
saddles his horse and mounts him; on his arri- 
val at the town or place of destination, he ties 
him to a post; he may in some cases give him 
a drink of water, and should he remain away 
from home four or five days his horse gets no- 
thing but water, without food all that time, 


| reaping. 
were. 

“They have gone to see the king,” she 
replied. 

“And why did you not go with them?” 
added the king. 

“| would not give a pin to see him,” replied 
the woman ; “ besides, the fools who have gone 
to the city will lose a day’s work, and that is 
more than I can do; for! have five children 
to whom I must give bread.” 

“ Very good,” said the king, putting some 
money in her hand, “ you can tell your com- 
panions who went to see the king, that the 
king came to see you.”—Late Paper. 

A Curious Fact.—There are ten genera of 
twining plants that run round the supporting 
pole only from leftto right. Othefs run indis- 
criminately both ways. The hop always 
winds from left to right, and if entwined, and 
directed in the opposite direction, it suffers in- 
jury, and is sometimes destroyed.—Jbid. 


ee 


He asked where her companions 








Parents must give good example and rever- 
ent deportment in the face of their children. 
And all those instances of charity which usn- 
ally endear each other—sweetness of conver- 
sation, affability, frequent admonition—all sig- 
nifications of love and tenderness, care and 
watchfulness, must’ be expressed towards 
children; that they may look upon their pa- 
| rents as their friends and patrons, their defence 
jand sanctuary, their treasure and their guide. 
—Jeremy Taylor's Holy Living. 





Be very watchful over thine own heart, and 


and if he is a horse of the middling class of| never suffer it to feed on the fancy of thine 


Jalifornian horses he will travel those thirty 
or forty miles back again with the snme free 
gait at which he started on a full belly and 
good condition ; of course this is only in the 
summer season when the grass has good sub- 
stance and the horse is in good order. 

I suppose this will hardly be credited by 
some of the farmers and horse jockeys in the 
United States, but it is nothing beyond the 
truth, and besides, a horse, when completely 
equipped for a journey in this country, gene- 
rally carries besides his rider a weight of from 
fifty-five to sixty pounds of saddle gear, and 
should the weather be rainy and the saddle 
get wet, the weight is doubled. It requires 
two large-tanned ox hides to fit out a Califor. 


own worth; but whenever any such thought 
arises, beat it down immediately, with the re- 
membrance of some of thy follies or sins ; and 
so make this very motion of pride an occasion 
of humility. 





Sincerity is firm and substantial, and there 
is nothing hollow or unsound in it ; and be- 
cause it is plain and open, fears no discovery 
of which the crafty man is always in danger. 





An amiable and wise woman, will always 
have something better to recommend her, than 
outward advantages ; which, however captiva- 
ting, are still but subordinate parts of a truly 
excellent character. 


































































For ‘* The Friend.” 
SUMMER EVENING.—FIRE FLIES. 


Now would I render thee, sweet Evening, thanks 
In Nature’s name, for thy blest visitings. 

I know she has a language of her own, 

In which to breathe her gratitude,—a sigh 
From the spent blossom, that had lain its head 
Lowly and languid from excess of heat, 

And sends the first breath of returning life 

In praise to thee—praise thou wilt not despise : 
Waile every precious dew-drop in thy gitt 

To the tair rose upon the trellis hung, 
Extracts its meed of thankfulness, in sweet 
To’ silent offering of increased perfume. 

We know not half the subtle influence, 

The secret methods of communion, 

That bind you to each other, still would I, 
Though but a very groveller in your midst, 
Present the tribute of my grosser praise. 


There is no moon to-night ; 

But beautiiul beyond the moonl.ght far 

Is a blue concave, gemmed with many a star, 
All radiant with light. 





Beauty, that has its charms 
In height and stateliness,—so pure, so still ! 
The beauty of the glittering icicle, 

That shines, but never warms, 


But see them ! even now 
Their light grows dim, for other “ lamps of love” 
Glance through the air :—a firmament above, 

A firmament below. 


Rivals that scatter here 
No niggard beams, the brilliants of the hour ; 
Stars swi:tly darting like a meteor shower, 
In their own lowly sphere. 


How they go in and out— 
The fairy things! what strange enchantment make 
When grass, and shrub, and tree, and silent brake, 
And every thing about, 


Glows for a moment bright 
With fitful beauty, and the next is black 
With the mysterious contrast; giving back 
Itself again to night. 


Though but a feeble thing 

That revels in its joyousness to day, 

And lies to-morrow,—quenchied its little ray, 
Folded its silken wing, 


Yet many a lifted eye 

Is watching, that forgets to look above, 

Where sweeping through unbounded regions, move 
Orbs, glorious and high. ° 


Thus with the human heart: 

The visible, the present, and the near 

Its tendrils clasp, until the Joved, the dear, 
‘The cheerful lights depart. 


Most happy they, who press 
Beyond, for love unchanging and secure, 
Nor pause, until is gained the presence pure, 
Of perfect holiness. 


Seventh mo. 
—— 


_ Concerning the Name and Thing, Text. 


It is a common question propounded unto us 
from time to time in derision and scorn, Where 
is your text! | understand the word * text” 
may be compared to that the woman draws 
her thread from when she spins; she must 
have something to spin out her thread from, 
some wool or some matter that a thread must 
be spun out and drawn from at length. So 
when one speaks of heavenly things, there 
must be some heavenly matier as a text to 
draw the heavenly things from. Now, if you 
ask for our text, that from whence we draw 
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forth our testimonies from time to time—we!|they take some sentences of Scripture calling 
say that the Word of God is our~text; out} them their text, and so spin out their speeches 
from the Word of God do we draw our testi- | or sermons, and piece and patch them up from 
monies from time to time: and this we who | old authors and commentaries which they have 
preach the light do declare, that all who speak lying by them, adding their own imaginations ; 
or pray, or perform any thing they call wor- and all being made up, as the man hath more 
ship or service to God, and do not draw itjor less art, in a pleasing way and method, to 

rth from the Word of God, they are deceiv-|tickle the affections of the people; and then 
ers of the souls of the people with their words. | having all ready penned down and got into the 

Objection. But all other sorts of teachers memory, they come before the people into the 
say that they have their texts irom the Word | pulpit, and call the people to hear the Word of 
of God ; and then what is the cause of difler- | the Lord—and that they call the preaching of 
ence amongst you ! the Word and the Gospel. And in their pray- 

Answer, ‘The difference is very great, yea,'ers, before the preaching, do pray that the 
more than every one conceives, betwixt their | Lord may assist them with his holy Spirit to 
understanding of the Word of God and our |deliver his Word and to preach his Gospel, 
understanding of it, what it is; for we say | whereas they know the words beforehand, and 
very few are come to find the right text, name-| have them writ and got into their memory, 
ly the Word of God. But some may object,|and yet pray and mock God, seeking assist- 
suying, Is not the Scriptures of truth the Word | ance to deliver that which they have already 
of God? |gathered, and pieced and patched up before- 

Answer. The Scriptures of truth are writ-| hand, without any immediate dependance upon 
ings of truth, things or testimonies written con-|the Spirit of God, as they in their wills and 
cerning the Truth. Now there is an inward )|times, according to their human natural art, 
writing as well as an outward writing ; so that | take a place of Scripture and patch together a 
is as much as to say Scripture written without | discourse as is said before : and then the Lord 








and Scripture written within—the Word of 
God within, and the words of God without 
written in the book, the Bible. See Jer. xxx. 
12. “The word that came from the Lord to 
Jeremy saying, ‘Thus speaks the Lord God of 
Israel saying, Write thee all the words | have 
spoken in a book,” &c. Mark here, what J 
was that? Was it not the Word that spake to 
Jeremy, and bid him write the words that the 
Lord, the Word, had spoken in a book? So 
the Lord spake by his Word, and the words or 
sayings were written in a book, the Bible, 


“|commonly celled Scriptures or writings. But 


now if it be inquired, Where was that Word 
that spake to Jeremy? See chap. xx. 8 and 
9. Because the Word of the Lord was 
made a reproach unto me and a derision daily ; 
then I said, 1 will not make mention of him, 
nor speak any more in his name; but his 
Word was in my heart as a burning fire shut 
up in my bones, and | was weary with for- 
bearing and | could not stay.” Remark here 
—how the Word was invisible, and was in his 
heart as a fire burning shut up in his bones, 
and he could not keep in the Word, but brake 
from the Word speaking words. So the Word 
in his heart was the prophet’s text, from whence 
he received and drew forth his words; so his 
text was not holy men’s words that were be- 
fore him, but it was the Word of God in his 
heart, which came to him and spake forth by 
him, the holy words which he was command. 
ed to write in a book. Now these are thieves 
and robbers, (John x. 1, &c.) who come not 
in by the door but climb up some other way— 
who come not to Christ Jesus, whose name is 
called the Word of God, who is the holy text 
or Divine Life, Way, and Truth, the Divine 
matter from whence the holy men of God 
drew out their holy words—such who come 
not to this text, who draw not forth nor receive 
their words from this holy text, but are trained 
up at schools, and learn the art and craft of 
speaking and writing, which they call the art 
of right speaking and writing. And when 


must be called on to help to deliver this out, 
as the preaching of his Word and Gospel, 
which is a mere human natural work, standing 
wholly in the will and time of man, both in 
studying of it, and in setting of it together, and 
in the delivery of it; and yet with a feigned 
gravity and demure carriage, will pray to God 
for the assistance of his Spirit, as if there were 
a dependance upon him for what were to be 
delivered. Ah! the Lord abhors this deceit 
and hypocrisy, and taking of his holy name in 
vain, and belying of the Lord God, calling that 
his Word and Gospel, and the preaching 
thereof, which is not: the Lord will plead with 
these preachers, these thieves and robbers that 
come not in by the door Christ, but climb up 
another way than ever any of his true follow- 
ers did, who received his Word from his own 
mouth freely, without money and without price, 
and freely they delivered it. 

Are not such thieves and robbers as do run 
forth to preach him before he be come in them 
to send them? Do not such go before him? 
The prophet Jeremy did not so, who was a 
prophet before Christ came in the flesh, and 


jal the rest of the ancient holy men and peo- 


ple ; yet he nor they did not come to the peo- 
ple to speak to the people before Christ was 
come in them by his Spirit and Word, for 
Christ was that Word that burned as a fire all 
the day long in Jeremy’s heart, insomuch that 
he was weary with forbearing ; so he nor they 
were no thieves nor robbers, they did not run 
nor come to the people until the Word was 
powerfully upon them, moving them, so they 
wanted not a holy text or matter to spin oF 
draw forth their holy words from, 

Now consider what coming that was which 
Christ understood, when he said, “ All that 
ever came before me are thieves and robbers ;” 
sure he did not understand his outward com- 
ing in that holy body, for then by that saying 
all the prophets, and Moses and all the holy 
men of God were thieves and robbers ; but it 
was his inward coming by which his Word 





they are thus trained up in this natural art,jwas asa fire burning withia them, purging 
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them, preparing and making them ready for | ing which is most. commonly called human’ go on learning of Him who said, “ | am meek 
his work, and so sending them forth and filling | learning, is learning to read and write, and aud lowly in heart.” 1 am glad that thou 
their hearts with his Word, going belore them, | learning of tongues and languages; now all canst so fully subscribe to the “ anointing 
and they thereupon following aller him, and |these are very good aud serviceable in their| which is truth and no lie,” the unction from 
not going or running or coming before him. | places, for their uses and ends, But all these | the Holy One as an internal evidence mani- 
And this was an immediate work in Abel, and | are natural and learned with the same natural ; fested in the soul. What shall we do if we 
in Enoch, and in Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, | spirit as a man learns other natural things| suffer ourselves to be drawn from this blessed 
before the law or Scripture was written with-| which are taught and learned by men, as Spirit of the Saviour of men, or from the mea- 
out: all these holy men had the Word of God | tradesmen of divers occupations ; for which) sure thereof, which is given to all for our pro- 
dwelling in them, and did not run nor come | one maa is more quick and sharp, naturally | fit! Where but within our own hearts shall 
forth with any holy thing before it. to take up and learn than many others, and|we find the Comforter and the safe guide? 

And also Noah was a preacher of righteous- | yet but a natural man; so that a man may be | Surely the Holy Scriptures direct us to Christ ! 
ness—where was Noah’s text, trow ye, seeing |a good handicraltsman, and excel in his wens) She Scriptures came by inspiration of Ged; 
thea Scripture was not written? And sure he| or handicraft, and yet be no Christian at all, | yet in my view, the same inspiration must be 
had a good text or matter from whence his| but a very loose profane man. So likewise a| with us, to.give us to comprehend their spiritu- 
holy conversation and holy words proceeded. | man may learn many tongues and languages,|al meaning and application. The natural 
The Word of God was his text and matter | and may excel in that kind of learning beyond |man even though he may compare scripture 
from whence all his haly lite and words sprang | many others, and yet be no Christian at all,| with scripture, and acknowledge to their har- 
forth among the old world. And the holy pro-| but also may excel in all wickedness. So} mony, is nevertheless the nafural or unregene- 
phets who wrote the old testament, had not|that learning which may subsist in one and) rate man still, without the operation of the 
they a text to write and speak from? ‘They | thé same person with all manner of wicked-| Spirit in his soul, even that grace which is 
had no outward Scriptures before their own to | ness, is not that learning which makes a Chris- lthe divine gift to all men, and which | con- 








be a text to write or’speak from—was it not) tian, which is alter Christ. 


For that learning | ceive brings all, who adhere to it, into a con- 


within them 7—was it not in the Word of God | which is after Christ unlearns men of evil, and| verted estate, whether they be favoured with 
brings them to cease from evil and to learn to| the inspired writings which tell of the blessed 
do well ; which learning cannot consist (iu one} and holy Redeemer, or whether they be igno- 
And were not those called the false prophets, | and the same person at the same time) with| rant of them. Must it not be our experience, 
any evil at all, but stands against the evil and|in order to partake of the benefit of the suf. 


there, within in their hearts !—from whence all 
their holy speeches and writings did flow. 


who stealed the true prophets’ words, and used 
their tongues, and said, “ He saith,” and yet 
the Lord hath not spoken in nor unto them, 
nor was come in them nor had sent them? 
Jer. xxiii. and Ezekiel xiii. 

And which of these two then is the best? 
To adhere to the plain text of Scripture, and 
wait that God may open it, and bring into the 
good it witnesseth to, and out of the evil it 
witnesseth against? or to follow those priests 
and take their uncertain meanings whereby 
the counsel of God, with words without the 
true knowledge is darkened, and people in the 
mean time spending both money, and pains 
and time, for that which is not bread, but as 
the chaff is blown away with any wind of doc- 
triue ; and so the poor people are tossed up 
and down from one uncertainty to another, 
and so led away by their teachers, and caused 
by them to err and go astray from that which 
is both infallible and certain—which is the gilt 
of God in every one’s heart, the light of Christ 
that lighteth every man, and grace of God that 
brings salvation which to all men hath appear- 
ed. This is the true text and certain matter 
from whence all holy conversation and holy 
words are to spring forth in men and women. 
To this all come, which shews you the thoughts 
of your hearts, that you may all walk with 
this light and grace, and it will make you 
wiser than your teachers, who have led you 
astray, and caused you to err from this one 
true Teacher ; and in this holy light you will 
Jearn the true living knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures of truth. 

Now lest some may object, as commonly 
they do against us, saying, ye deny all human 
learning, and would cast all loose, and would 
overthrow the ministers, and lay all waste and 
open to Satan, to take his will of them. To 
which I answer that such know not, but do 
belie and misrepresent us. We do not deny 
any true human patural learning in its place, 
and for its use and end. We own all true 
human learning ; but that part of human learn- 





cannot bear with it. Now this is that we are 
for, that human learning should keep its place, 
and be held to be such, and that no man may 
think he is any better Christian for it, simply 
as it is in itself, which he may have and be a 
Christian, and may want and be a Christian, 
and which he may have and be no Christian. 
Now to say that the learning, which a man 
may have or want, and may be or not be a 
Christian, can make a sufficient minister of 
the gospel—this we are against, But we say 
that learning which a wicked man cannot 
have, and a good man cannot want, that is the 
learning that makes first a man a Christian, 
and then a minister. For he that is not a 
good and right Christian is not a good and 


right minister; though | do not say that all| pendence in religion. 


erings and death of Christ to be brought into 
obedience unto righteousness? And what can 
do this ‘or us but the power of God immedi- 
ately made known to us by the inward reve- 
lation thereof? In short, my dear friend, I 
feel alarmed in seeing that we, as a commu- 
nity, are in great danger of leaning to the 
understanding of man ; and for want of trust. 
ing in the Lord, with all the heart, we are 
intermingling indeed with that which is not dis- 
tinguished by gospel simplicity, but what has a 
tendency to bring vs to be satisfied with many 
things, out of which, as a people, we were 
brought by a strong hand and a stretched out 
arm, which delivered from the iron hand of 
cruel persecution, as well as from all false de- 
All will not, however, 


good Christians are also public ministers in|thus return, either to the maxims or customs 


that sense that commonly some are called | 


ministers : but without the learning of the Spi- 
rita man cannot be a Christian, much less a 
minister. So we would have the human learn- 
ing to be owned in its place, and the spiritual 
in its place; and that all deceivers may be 
convinced and converted who put away the 
spiritual, and set up the natural learning in its 
stead. 


Parrick LIvINGsTONE. 
Aberdeen Prison. 


Sarah Grubb to Mary Capper. 
From “ A Memoir of Mary Capper.” 


Stoke Newington, Sixth mo, Ist, 1833. 

My dear Friend:—Thy salutation of love 
by letter is precious to us as the long continued 
friendship thou hast evinced has always been 
How encouraging it is to see those who made 
many sacrifices in early life, for the Truth’s 
sake, not satisfied to rest in past experience 
even of the Lord’s goodness, but as those who 
remember that “ he that thinketh he knoweth 
anything knoweth nothing yet as he ought to 
know,” and even in old age are concerned to 


of the world, or to the beggarly elements, to 
be again brought into bondage; a precious 
seed remaineth, and will remain, however hid- 
den, where the real life of the crucified Imma. 
nuel will be found, and who will, bye and bye, 
come forth, and shine as the children of Him 
who is light, and in whom is no darkness at 
all. Yea, I believe that it shall yet be the in- 
quiry relative to such as abide in the Truth, 
“* Who is this that looketh forth as the morn- 
ing, clear as the sun, fair as the moon, and 
terrible as an army with banners?” Ah! my 
long-loved friend, | am persuaded that thou 
dost know what thou professest, and that the 
profession of the Truth as it is in Jesus, has 
been thy primary concern, in the diflerent 
stages of life ; thou hast now, at times, the cer- 
tain evidence of having been kept from follow. 
ing “ cunningly devised fables ;” and | humbly 
trust that the saying of Him, who enabled thee 
to separate thyself unto Him, will be realized 
to thee, “ Lo! I am with you alway ; even to 
the end of the world !” 
Amen, saith thy ever-affectionate friend, 
Saran Gruss. 


—_—_—— 












































































































































































































Great Calamities. 


From Chamber's Journal. | lege to discern the nature of the chastisement 
| inflicted, or a want of moral courage to per- 
| form the duties necessary to its future preven- 


THE FRIEND. 








When a small calamity occurs, there is sel- | tion. 


dom, amongst the well-informed, any inclina- } 


tion to regard it as otherwise than an event in 
the natural procedure of the world—something 
which possibly human intelligence and fore- 
sight may prevent from recurring. For in- 
stance, if a ship sinks through faulty construc- 
tion, we usually look to that bad construction 


An extensive failure of crops—the very kind 
of calamity which has given us the word—is 
| perhaps the worst which we know. It is one 
| which has inflicted tremendous sufferings upon 
the haman race, and which has not yet taken 
lits place amongst extinct things. But such 
| calamities are, after all, of a limited nature, 


as the cause, and think that such incidents may | and liable to correction by expedients within 
be made less frequent if we resort to better | our power. 


modes of building. Or if one has caught a 


All herbage is subject to injuries from causes 


severe disease from the malaria of stagnant | open to scrutiny, and remedial to an indetinite 


water, we generally attack the malaria as the | extent. 
cause, and seek to avoid such evils in future | industry to search out and limit the operation | ments. 


by promoting drainage. When, however, a 
ealamity on an éxtensive scale takes place, 
such’as the fuilure of a great department of 
human food, or a pestilence, (too olien these 
are essentially one calamity,) the general in- 
elination seems to be to regard it as an imme- 
diate demonstration of Divine wrath, designed 
as a chastisement for some particular moral 
errors. ‘There is no reason for this, beyond 
the comparative wonderment which a grand 
event excites. It is merely that, in the one 
case, we calmly proceed upon the common 
philosophy which experience and observation 
have given us ; in the other, we are carried by 
the excitement of our feelings into the region 
of an inferior and more childish judgment. 
Usually, a very little consideration would 
serve to show the great and insuperable objec- 
tions there are to the latter idea : as, the non- 
relation of the event to the occurrence of any 
unusual acts of turpitude; the falling of the 
calamity upon the classes perhaps the most 
innocent ; andso forth. But wonderment stops 
not to think : it is content to dream, and to let 
calamities pass, as without a true reading, so 
also without a true improvement. 

There is, in reality, except in the matter of 
magnitude, not the least ditference between a 

reat and a small calamity. In all of them 
alike there is a divine meaning and purpose ; 
but it is strictly one meaning and purpose. 
That God conducts the affairs of the world by 
fixed arrangements, needs not in our day to be 
insisted on. Calamities are events incidental 
to, and inseparable from, the plan; they all 
occur, to use common language, in the course 
of nature. How a benevolent Deity should 
have permitted a feature which we feel to be 
sO grievous, surpasses our power to find out ; 
but there is no mystery in the philosophy of 
human conduct with regard to evils of all 
kinds. After a humble contemplation of the 
authority which has—no doubt for wise pur- 
poses—permitted them, it is no more than 
obeying one of the simplest natural impulses 
to study them, to do what in us lies to remedy 
them, and to seek to reduce and avert them 
for the future. Often we may view in them 
the natural result of errors we have commit- 
ted through ignorance, or selfishness, or per- 
verseness, In such cases, the regard we pay 
to them should of course be accompanied by 
moral emotions of a suitable character. Be- 
yond this, passive submission is mere igno- 
rance or supineness—either a want of know- 





lof these causes. And man is actually at all 
| times advancing in the attainment of means 
| for so trimming and arranging nature, as. to 
| make the results he desires in the vegetable 
creation the more certain. It is common to 
indulge in a despondent tone regarding blights 
and mildews, as if they were beyond all hu- 
man remeed. It is a false tone, tending, like 
all false things, to bad conclusions. In reality, 
| the progress which has been made in penetra- 
ting the secrets of nature, gives the strongest 
reason to expect that we shall in time discover 
all the influences affecting vegetation ; and it 
seems but fair to conclude, that to be hopeful 
on this subject, is favourable to the end in 
view. 

Vegetation seldom fails over several great 
regions of the earth at once. Its failure in 
one would obviously be of little consequence, 
if nations were on such terms with each other 
as to make mutual supply easy. Why they are 
not on such terms with each other, is because 
of the prevalence of jealous, selfish, and illibe- 
ral feelings. While we acknowledge, then, 
that such feelings exist, is it not equally evi- 
dent that the dependence on each other for 
succour in case of light harvests, is an indica- 
tion, as it were, by the finger of God himself, 
that such feelings ought not to exist, but be 
replaced by those of a kindly and social na- 
ture? Here is a reading of the Divinity in 
calamity—a reading of the true kind. Let 
the war of weapons, and the perhaps more 
mischievous war of “ duties,” cease ; let peace 
and tolerance take the place of irritation and 
religious and social prejudices; and we take 
precautions against everything like local fam- 
ines. 

It might happen that an almost universal 
crop-failure took place, though we know of no 
instance in past times. In anticipation of such 
a calamity, there is no reason why a more ex- 
tensive reserving of grain should not take 
place. The world is perhaps at all times too 
slenderly provided with food. It might be 
well to keep in store greater quantities, and 
thus equalize at least the pressure of bad sea- 
sons, if not secure us against anything like 
universal famine. Every provident man lays 
aside some portion of his present earnings as 
a resource against future contingencies ; and 
why should not the principle which we applaud 
in one, be extended to communities and na- 
tions ? 


Thus it appears that the calamity referred 








to as above all others the greatest, might be 
averted by means within the scope of human 
power. What, then, is the just view to be 
taken of any actual occurrence of famine from 
the failure of crops? Simply, that we have 
suffered in consequence of defective knowledge 
—that endless cause of inconvenience and 
trouble to man—in consequence of our social 
arrangements being imperfect, or through a 
want of precaution and providence, Let the 
causes be removed, and the effect will of course 
be known no more. 

The penal character of calamities is perhaps 
their most striking and important aspect. 
Nature’s correctives they are, all of them, for 


It belongs to human ingenuity and | the neglect or transgression of her appoint- 


It is particularly interesting to observe 
such as come as the punishment of moral 
errors on the part of great societies. The 
pestilence usually arises among the masses of 
the wretched, and spreads to the affluent. It 
may be said many then perish who have not 
failed to any signal extent in observing the 
rules of health ; but waile health has been at- 
tended to, social mischiefs have been left unre- 
medied : hence the evil has arisen. The mean- 
ing of such proaunciations from the Divine 
Conductor of the world, is nothing more or 
less than this—Ye rich have failed in your 
duty to your humble brethren, and behold, for 
this ye die. What ought the rich to have 
done? It is a nice and difficult question ; but 
it is easy to see that something is wanting in 
our social arrangements with regard to the 
less fortunate parts of communities. The sys- 
tem of individual interests is so far well; it 
seems to be the means of eliciting many of the 
bright features of haman character; and no 
doubt independence is a noble word. But it 
is a system by which many are, as it were, 
thrown out. It seems to give advantages to 
some, to the overpowering and thrusting aside 
of the rest. God seems to have designed that 
we should go along more hand in hand toge- 
ther ; at the least, it is evident that great re- 
laxations and interdiffusions of means are called 
for, that all may be tolerably well. Even 
where moral power fails, those who possess it 
in good store are bound to use it to awaken, 
persuade, support, and stimulate the infirm 
brother. The laws of true society appear, in 
short, to demand great mutual care and help- 
fulness, as a supplementary force to self-help- 
fulness—not in any way to supersede it. If 
so, then are all great concentrations of misery, 
evils for which society is chargeable, and for 
which pestilence, as well as crime, and every 
other resultant evil, is only the appointed pun- 
ishment. Here, too, it may be said, let the 
causes be removed, and the effect will cease. 
There is an essentially religious charactet 
in the whole of these considerations. The 
humble and attentive man sees the Divine will 
and power in calamity, as in every other part 
of the universal plan. He watches it as a pu- 
pil watches for the meaning of a teacher, or a 
servant for the command of a master—with 
the design of profiting by, and obeying it. 
Regarded as a chastisement for error, he yields 
to it as no more than just, and then he turns 
contritely to the work which he sees before 
him for the improvement of the future. Let 
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us so contemplate the public calamities of our ing in most things, but when it comes to hail- | days and two nights of such punishment was 
time. Let us so resign ourselves to the penal-| storms, she is “thar.” | have taken the pre- | irksome in the extreme, 

ties they impose ; and so betake ourselves to caution to refer to some of the injured, in The spot where our canoe was now hauled 
the duty which they place before us. \the event of any incredulous reader desiring | up on the muddy bank commanded a beautiful 
a more definite and thoroughly authenticated view, considering it was in a wilderness, and 





A Georgia Hail-Storm. 


The following account of a hail-storm in 
Jasper county surpasses anything of the kind 
we have ever read. Those of our readers 
who know the writer need no endorsement of 
his statements.— Augusta Sentinel, 


Monticello, (Geo.) May 31, 1847. 

Speaking of hail-storms, | can tell you of 
one that passed over a part of Jasper county | 
on the evening of Monday, the 19th inst., that 
was somewhat more of a storm than those 
little evanescent affairs with which the news- 
paper readers are surfeited. Were you not 
well acquainted with me, | confess | should 
hesitate in my brief account, for fear of not be- 
ing believed. In the neighbourhood of Wise’s 
Ferry, on the Ocmulgee, the storm was very 
fierce, but it was severest about two or three 
miles this side of the river. 

The scene must have been terrific in the ex- 
treme. The hail fell as large as goose-eggs, 
and in quantities incredible to relate. Large 
banks of the stones yet lie in the corners of 
the fences, notwithstanding the very copious 
rains that have fallen since, and the bright 
sun of twelve clear days. Our boys are yet 
enjoying ice drinks from these unexhausted 
banks. It would be difficult to find a single 
head of wheat on any sized wheat-field in the 
immediate vicinity | am describing. Flocks 
of goats were killed, and the whole stock of 
hogs nearly destroyed. The horns of cows 
were broken off, and some persons severely 
injured. ‘The forests are almost as leafless as 
in mid-winter, and present a most melancholy 
picture. Immense numbers of poultry, birds, 
snakes and fish were destroyd. ‘The orchards 
were stripped of their entire covering ; and the 
trees so bruised as to leave no hope that they 
will survive. 

I have seen post oak sapplings, pines, and 
other trees, that were as completely bruised, 
from the root up, as if they had been struck a 
thousand hard blows with a heavy hammer, 
clearing the rough bark and indenting the 
wood at every blow. Some buzzards were 
destroyed while on the wing, as is supposed. 
As for corn, cotton, and the like, the fields give 
scarcely the slightest indication of having been 
planted. The houses appear as if they had 
been assailed by an army of Davids, and each 
man throwing his stone as if aimed at a giant. 
Such a disaster as this was never before wit- 
nessed “ by the oldest inhabitant,” that distin- 
guished personage so often referred to on 
extraordinary occasions. | could fill a column 
with details as “rich and rare” as those re- 
counted, but I forbear to trespass further upon 
your patience. 

Among the principal sufferers from this 
storm in the neighbourhood referred to, are 
John McCloskie, Jordan Pye, Major Lane, 
Floyd Malone, Jordan Campton, C. C. Hairs- 
ton, and Ezekiel Fears, any one of whom could 
give you a thrilling account of the devastating 
scourge. Jasper county is rather unpretend- 



























account. 
I am yours, in haste, 
Josuua Hitt, 


ee 


From Chamber's Journal. 
A Trip Across the Isthmus of Darten. 


I was attached to a brig, on the West India 
station, when we were ordered to Chagre with 
despatches for Panama. 
rable, dirty village, which, however, derived 
some importance from being at that time the 
starting-place from the Atlantic to Panama, 
and also the port at which specie and goods 
from Panama, destined for England, via the 
West Indies, were embarked. 

The despatches with which we were charged 
were not only important, but urgent; and be- 
ing out of the regular course of the mail, we 
could find no courier at Chagre to convey 
them to Panama; and as | had a great desire 
to cross the isthmus, | volunteered my services 
as courier, and made arrangements (or starting 
on the following morning. Fortunately | found 
at Chagre a merchant who was also desirous 
to cross. He was an exceedingly pleasant 
Scotchman, who had been to Panama several! 
times, and spoke the “ Columbian Spanish” 
like a native. 

We engaged a large canoe, the after-part of 
which was covered by a caravan-roof, com- 
posed of wicker-work and stout grass-mats. 
This formed an excellent defence from the sun 
by day and the heavy dew by night ; and had 
it not been for the musquitoes, which invaded 
our snuggery like an army of trumpeters, 
singing in our ears, and stinging us right and 
left, we should have been comfortable enough. 
As it was, we smoked, to endeavour to choke 
them; and by laughing at our troubles, we 
made them lighter. In truth, we had great 
need of all our philosophy, for the current ran 
so strong, that the four stout Indians who com- 
posed our boat’s crew were obliged to abandon 
the paddle, and pole up the river the whole 
distance of sixty miles; consequently it was 
not until the afternoon of the third day that 
we landed to refresh ourselves on the bank, a 
few miles below the point where the part of 
the journey by water terminates. Thus far 
the journey had been exceedingly monotonous 
and tedious ; the only amusement being an oc- 
casional shot either at birds—which, if they 
fell, were lost in the woods, growing in wild 
luxuriance to the water’s edge—or at a lazy 
alligator basking in the sun on a bank of mud, 
and which, if the ball struck his impervious 
hide, rolled over and over like a log, till he 
sunk beneath the stream and disappeared. 
The heat by day was intense ; for although the 
river is very deep, it is very narrow, and so 
choked with foliage on both sides, that a breath 
of agitated air is an unknown luxury. Then, 
although the heights were cooler, it was im- 
possible to meet with a vacant spot to take 
exercise ; and it may be imagined that three 





| flat. 


Chagre was a mise- | 


On the opposite side of the river nature 
had formed for herself a perfect park ; the vel- 
vet lawns sloped and undulated as if they had 
been laid out by elaborate art, whilst the ma- 
jestic trees, centuries old, “ now singly stood, 
and now in groups,” and it only required a 
stretch of fancy to picture an old baronial hall 
in the distance, to transport one in imagination 


| from a wilderness where possibly the foot of 


|man had never trodden, to a country-seat in 
dear old England ; so true is it that all the 
| beautiful designs of art may be traced to nature 
for their model. 

It was during our rest at this place that I 
nearly lost “the number of my mess ;” the 
Indians were busied making a fire of dried 
sticks to roast a guana | had shot, and | deter- 
mined to take advantage of their absence from 
the canoe to make my toilette. [ was leaning 
over the side of the boat, bathing my head in 
jthe rapid stream, when the canoe suddenly 
| tilted with my weight upon her gunwale, and 
| losing my equilibrium, | plunged headlong into 
|the river. How wonderful is the flight of 
(thought! I could not have been more than a 
few seconds under water, and yet in that brief 
space [ recollected, not only that alligators 
were abundant, but that, about a fortnight be- 
fore, a brave officer had lost his life by failing 
into this same river, and getting, as was sup- 
posed, into a strong under-current, was hurried 
away by it, and unable to rise to the surface. 
What an age it seemed before | shook m 
head above the water; and when I did so, I 
found the stream had already swept me a con- 
siderable distance from the canoe, and more 
into the middle of the current. ‘ Courage !” 
shouted the captain of the boat’s crew. 

“ Are there any alligators?” | cried. 

“Qh no,” said he, laughing encouragingly ; 

and in a few minutes | reached the bank, and, 
by a desperate effort, threw myself on a bed 
f mud, from which [| emerged darker in hue 
an our sable boatmen. 
At about nine in the evening we arrived at 
Cruses, the place where the water-carriage 
ceases; and proceeding to the “ head inn,” [ 
pleased myself with visions of a good dinner, 
and a refreshing night’s rest, preparatory to 
the ride of thirty miles onward to Panama on 
the day following. Alas, that our waking 
visions shonld so often prove no less illusory 
than our dreams of the night! 

The head inn was not a dwelling for either 
feasting or repose : the room into which [ was 
shown to rest for the night was furnished with 
two grass hammocks, suspended from the raft- 
ers, and exactly resembled a large net made 
from the tough, variegated grasses of South 
America, the meshes being about the size, and 
the network about the strength and substance, 
of an ordinary cabbage-net. | stretched my- 
self in one of these, and had just begun to enter 
the realms of Somnus, when I was startled by 
the shrill crowing of a cock within a yard of 
my ear. This was followed by another, and 
another crow, and anon half a dozen throats 




















THE FRIEND, 






were screaming defiance at one and the same | wards discontinued, partly owing, probably, to 
moment. ‘The noise in so confined a place the indiscreet zeal of its gifted, but too fervid 
was absolutely painful, and jumping out of the | and eccentric editor, Subsequently, it was 
hammock, | discovered that there were eight announced that another paper under another 
fighting-cocks, each tied by the leg, in the four | title was about to be established as successor | 
corners, and in the centre of the four sides of to the former, in defence of the same righteous tioned ? 

the room. We cannot afford to be very parti-;cause. We now learn that this latter enter-| “We wish the Examiner great success. 
cular on board ship as to noise, and by long | prise has been entered upon under the name) The man who rears the standard of Human 
habit, we sleep through the scrubbing-decks, of the “ Examiner,” published at Louisville.|Rights in a slave State deserves better back- 
or the tramp of a hundred men immediately lt is obviously a matter of importance that a jing than that afforded by reproaches, or the 
overhead ; indeed, | have known a man sleep | periodical of this description, properly conduct- | insinuation of unkind sus 
undisturbed by a salute of a cannon fired on ed, in that slave-holding State, should be well! 
the deck above him: but the screaming of | sustained, and we would hope that the friends 
eight fighting-cocks, with the accompaniment of emancipation in the Free States, will not be’ 
of flapping of wings, and struggling to free| backward in giving it their patronage, The) 





times characterized the movements of some of 
them ; and the allusion, in its connection, was 
entirely harmless. Have we all become so 
puffed up, by magnifying our righteousness, 
that we cannot bear to have our faulis men- 


° af ” 
picions. 





Our Friend E. H., of Clinton county, Ohio, 
is informed that his letter came duly to hand, 


themselves, was beyond even a suilor’s pow-| following, from the “ National Era,” is calcu- 
ers of somnolency, and | rushed into the open | lated to throw some light on the subject :— 
air in despair. : . oe 

“ Kentucky.—The Examiner of Louisville, 


and that his request will shortly be complied 
| with, 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


As soon as I found my friend the merchant, 


he very kindly acceded to my desire to pro |} likely to encounter a little opposition from | 
. ; jan unexpected quarter. It is known that the tle, Jr., No. 73 North Tenth street ; Charles 


ceed to Panama that night. It having become | 
known that we intended to cross, four or five 
Spanish travellers requested to join us; and 
alter some delay in procuring mules and a 
guide, our cavalcade ieft the head inn, and| 
took the road to Panama. 

It was a lovely night; the full moon literally | 
flooded the landscape with her splendour ; but | 
after riding about a mile from Cruses, we en- 
tered upon the actual road, and there the trees, | 
and banks, and excavated rocks on either side | 
so perfectly excluded the moon’s rays, that it 
was impossible to see the road, which was in 
a most ruinous state, never having been re- 
paired since it was first made by the Spaniards 
some filty years before. At one moment the) 
mule was stumbling over a heap of stones, 
which the torrent of the rainy season had piled 
together; and the next, he plunged into the 
hole from which they had been dislodged. Of 





course our progress was very slow, and at 
seven o'clock in the morning we were still ten 
miles from Panama, having been eight hours 
travelling the twenty miles from Cruses. 


[Remainder next week. ]} 


———<— 


A person talking to Fenelon upon the sub-| 
ject of the criminal laws in France, approved, 
‘in contradiction to the archbishop, of the num- 
ber of executions for criminal offences, I 
maintain, said he, that such criminals are unfit 
to live. But. my friend, said Fenelon, you do 
not reflect, that they are still more unfit to die. | 





Sigismund, Emperor of Germany, being one | 
day asked what was the surest method of re- | 


|States show more sympathy for these efforts 





maining happy in this world, replied, only do} 
in health, what you have promised to do when | 
you were sick. 


Committee on Admissions.~—-Samvuel Bet- 


question of a State Convention to amend the) B}lis, No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 
Constitution is now agitated there. * The| Chestnut street ; Benjamin H. Warder, No, 
Convention,’ a small paper advocating the po-/179 Vine street; William Bettle, No. 244 N. 
licy of the Conventionists, apprehensive that| Sixth street, and No. 14 South Third street ; 
their antagonists may point to the Examiner) John C. Allen, No. 180 South Second street. 


as the true exponent of the Convention move- Visiting Managers for the Month. — 


ment, holds it off at arm’s length, and ‘ pro- Josiah Dawson, No. 318 Arch street: Jere. 
nounces sentence’ upon it, as a mere device of| 1:4) facker, No. 144 8. Fourth aaaer 
’ * . ; 


the Anti Convention party, got up just to throw | William Bettle, No. 244 N. Sixth street. 
odium upon the movement for reform. — It pro- ; as 
ceeds to assert that this movement has nothing Superintendent.—-Philip Garrett. 
to do with slavery. Matron.—Susan Barton. 

“ This is rather shallow fora man of com-| Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
mon sense; but it may excite, in unthinking} No. 182 Arch street. 


persons, an injurious prejudice against the Ez-| Resident Physician—Dr. Joshua H. 
aminer. Worthington. 


“‘ By the way, a Baltimore correspondent of 
the Emancipator goes out of his way to throw 
suspicion upon the Examiner : 

** A new paper, | see, has arisen from the 
ashes of the True American. 





| 27th of Sixth month, Josuva Meaper, in the 65th 


. _., | year of his age ;a member and for twenty-five years 
I hope it will) faithful and highly esteemed elder of Berwick 


| do battle valiantly for Truth and Liberty. But,| Monthly Meeting of Friends. He was clear sighted 


| 


so many hopes have been blasted in that quar- and discrect, carefully watching over the flock tor 
ter, | must withhold my faith till I see the fruit. |8004, The latter part of his life was marked with 


fae a ; ee peculiar trials. And though his provings were many, 
| am slow to believe that denouncing Abolition-| he was favoured with strength to continue stedfast, 


ists is a fitting commencement to a crusade} even unto the end; witnessing to all, both in his con. 
against slavery. Were | about to make an | versation and in his daily walk amongst men, that he 
onslaught upon the kingdom of darkness, j | had at heart the honour of Truth and the welfare of 


id begin by kicki d lion i the church. His last illness was attended with much 
would not begin by Kicking and maligning all | bodily suffering, which he bore with becoming forti- 
the tried servants of God.’ 


tude, evincing that his trust was in the Lord, and that 

“Why cannot the philanthropists of the free! He was abundantly able to sustain bim in the hour of 
, trial. For some days previous to his close, he was 

favoured to see that the end was near, and to feel an 
assurance that all would be well. When asked if he 
felt willing to go, his answer was in the affirmative; 
and he added, “* How can I doubt, now that I see the 
end!” Thus hath another faithful standard bearer 


to establish Anti-Slavery papers in slave 
States? The True American disappointed the 
hopes of the friends of Freedom, but it by no} 
means follows that the Examiner will. Wel been called in mercy, from the church militant on 
have known the editor of this paper for years, | earth, we humbly trust, to join the church triumphant 
and we know the men who are concerned in|in heaven. “Mark the perfect man and behold the 
its publication. They are all good and true ;| “ptight, for the end of that man is peace.” 








and if they do not speak exactly according to 
our Shibboleth, what of it? Are we the model 
reformers, after whose pattern the world must 
shape itself? There is but one thing which 
will cause the Examiner to disappoint the ex- 
pectations it has awakened ; and that is, want 
Most of our readers are familiar with the|of patronage, which such paragraphs as that 
name of a paper some time since published in| just quoted are calculated to occasion. 
Kentucky, openly and earnestly advocating} ‘Our Kentucky brother has commenced no 
the cause of Abolition, and which was exten-| crusade against the Abolitionists, or any por- 
sively supported in this direction by the friends|tion of them. In his introductory, he alluded 
of the coloured people, ‘That paper was after-| incidentally to the violence which had some- 





THE FRIEND. 


EIGHTH MONTH 7, 1847. 











, on the 18th of Seventh month, James Cresson 
VALENTINE, at the residence of his uncle, James Cres- 
son, Plymouth, Montgomery county, Pa., in the 23rd 
year of his age. 





, on the morning of 23d of Seventh month, at 
Chestnut Dale, Bensamin E. Vaventing, in the 47th 
year of his age. [He was father to Jacob Valentine, 
whose death on the 11th of Sixth month, has 7 
been announced in “ The Friend,” and of the above J. 
C. Valentine.]} 
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